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Breathes  There  The  Man. 

SIR  WALTER    SCOTT. 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ! 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Eulogy. 

On  May  4,  1865,  all  that  was  mortal  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  deposited  in  the  receiving  vault  at  the  ceme- 
tery at  Springfield,  Illinois,  until  a  tomb  could  be  built. 
On  the  day  of  his  funeral  there  was  universal  grief. 

No  final  words  of  that  great  life  can  be  more  fitly 
spoken  than  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher : 

"And  now  the  martyr  is  moving  in  triumphal  march, 
mightier  than  when  alive.  The  nation  rises  up  at  every 
stage  of  his  coming.  Cities  and  States  are  his  pall- 
bearers, and  the  cannon  speaks  the  hour  with  solemn 
progression.  Dead,  dead,  dead,  he  yetspeaketh. 

"Is  Washington  dead?  Is  Hampden  dead?  Is  any 
man  that  was  ever  fit  to  live  dead?  Disenthralled  of 
flesh,  risen  to  the  unobstructed  sphere  where  passion 
never  comes,  he  begins  his  illimitable  work.  His  life  is 
now  grafted  upon  the  infinite,  and  will  be  fruitful  as  no 
earthly  life  can  be. 

"Pass  on,  thou  that  hast  overcome.  Ye  people,  be- 
hold the  martyr  whose  blood,  as  so  many  articulate 
words,  pleads  for  fidelity,  for  law,  for  liberty." 


Good-Bye  To  The  Old  Folk. 

Early  in  February,  before  leaving  for  Washington,  Mr. 
Lincoln  slipped  away  from  Springfield  and  paid  a  visit 
to  his  aged  step-mother  in  Coles  county.  He  also  paid  a 
visit  to  the  unmarked  grave  of  his  father  and  ordered  a 
suitable  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

Before  leaving  Springfield,  he  made  an  address  to  his 
fellow-townsmen,  in  which  he  displayed  sincere  sorrow 
at  parting  from  them. 

"Friends,"  he  said,  "no  one  who  has  never  been  plac- 
ed in  a  like  position  can  understand  my  feelings  at  this 
hour,  nor  the  oppressive  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  lived  among 
you,  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  received  nothing 
but  kindness  at  your  hands.  Here  I  have  lived  from  my 
youth  until  now  I  am  an  old  man.  Here  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  earth  were  assumed.  Here  all  my  children  were 
born,  and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried. 

"To  you,  dear  friends,  I  owe  all  that  I  have,  all  that 
I  am.  All  the  strange,  checkered  past  seems  to  crowd 
now  upon  my  mind.  Today  I  leave  you,  I  go  to  assume 
a  task  more  difficult  than  that  which  developed  upon 
Washington.  Unless  the  great  God  who  assisted  him 
shall  be  with  me  and  assist  me,  I  must  fail ;  but  if  the 
same  omniscient  mind  and  almighty  arm  that  directed 
and  protected  him  shall  guide  and  support  me,  I  shall 
not  fail — I  shall  succeed.  Let  us  all  pray  that  the  God 
of  our  fathers  may  not  forsake  us  now. 

•'To  Him  I  commend  you  all.  Permit  me  to  ask  that 
with  equal  sincerity  and  faith  you  will  invoke  His  wis- 
dom and  guidance  for  me.  With  these  words  I  must 
leave  you,  for  how  long  I  know  not.  Friends,  one  and 
all,  I  must  now  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 


Lincoln,  the  Shepherd  of  the  People. 

God  brought  him  up  as  he  brought  David  up  from  the 
sheepfolds  to  feed  Jacob  and  his  people,  and  Israel  his 
inheritance.  He  came  up  in  earnestness  and  faith,  and 
he  goes  back  in  triumph.  As  he  pauses  here  to-day,  and 
from  his  cold  lips  bids  us  bear  witness  how  he  has  met 
the  duty  that  was  laid  on  him,  what  can  we  say  out  of 
our  full  hearts  but  this — "He  fed  them  with  a  faithful 
and  true  heart,  and  ruled  them  prudently  with  all  his 
power."  The  Shepherd  of  the  people!  that  old  name 
that  the  best  rulers  ever  craved.  What  ruler  ever  won 
it  like  this  dead  President  of  ours?  He  fed  us  faithfully 
and  truly.  He  fed  us  with  counsel  when  we  were  in 
doubt,  with  inspiration  when  we  sometimes  faltered, 
with  caution  when  we  would  be  rash,  with  calm,  clear, 
trustful  cheerfulness  through  many  an  hour  when  our 
hearts  were  dark.  He  fed  hungry  souls  all  over  the 
country  with  sympathy  and  consolation.  He  spread  be- 
fore the,  whole  land  feasts  of  great  duty,  and  devotion, 
and  patriotism,  on  which  the  land  grew  strong.  He  fed 
us  with  solemn,  solid  truths.  He  taught  us  the  sacred- 
ness  of  government,  the  wickedness  of  treason.  He  made 
our  souls  glad  and  vigorous  with  the  love  of  liberty 
that  was  in  his.  He  showed  us  how  to  love  truth  and  yet 
be  charitable — how  to  hate  wrong  and  all  oppression, 
and  yet  not  treasure  one  personal  injury  or  insult.  He 
fed  all  his  people  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from 
the  most  privileged  down  to  the  most  enslaved.  Best  of 
all,  he  fed  us  with  a  reverent  and  genuine  religion.  He 
spread  before  us  the  love  and  fear  of  God  just  in  that 
shape  in  which  we  need  them  most,  and  of  his  faithful 
service  of  a  higher  Master,  who  of  us  has  not  taken  and 
eaten  and  grown  strong?  "He  fed  them  with  a  faithful 
and  true  heart."  Yes,  till  the  last.  For  at  the  last,  be- 
hold him  standing  with  hand  reached  out  to  feed  the 
South  with  mercy  and  the  North  with  charity,  and  the 
whole  land  with  peace,  when  the  Lord,  who  had  sent 
him,  called  him,  and  his  work  was  done. 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

[Speech  by  famous  colored  orator,  John  M.  Langsdon,  of  Virginia.] 

"Our  country  has  produced  at  least  three  great  men. 
Each  is  himself.  Each  bears  his  distinct  individuality, 
as  each  seems,  under  Providedce,  to  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  a  special  national  mission, 

One  shall  ever  be  regarded  as  the  Father  of  the  coun- 
try. He  gave  us  national  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  position  among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth. 

Lincoln  shall  ever  be  accounted  our  national  Emanci- 
pator ;   and  prouder  title  no  man  shall  ever  know. 

He  who  wielded  the  great  sword  of  Freedom,  who 
commanded  the  marshaled  loyal  hosts  gathered  to  bat- 
tle for,  save  and  perpetuate  the  Union,  the  government, 
and  our  free  institutions,  shall  ever  bear  the  brilliant, 
deathless  name  of  our  National  Saviour.  This  shall  be  in 
all  the  ages  the  illustrious  designation  of  Grant. 

As  to  the  goodness  of  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  there  can  be  no  question 
now  anywhere  in  the  world.  As  to  which  was  the  great- 
est in  power,  heroism  and  deeds  there  can  be  no  question 
of  debate ;  for  each  met  in  his  life  and  labors  the  full 
measure  of  his  duty,  and  answered  every  requirement 
imposed  by  the  severest  exigency  of  his  situation.  These 
men  severally  represented  the  immensity,  the  power, 
and  beauty  of  individual  character  as  developed  and  il- 
lustrated under  American  institutions  and  influences, 
and  as  connected  with  high  official  responsibility  and 
duty.  The  biographical  annals  of  the  past — those  of  no 
other  country  can  furnish,  all  things  considered,  three 
such  names  as  these.  The  grandeur  and  immortality  of 
their  respective  achievements  in  behalf  of  our  republic, 
and  popular  liberty,  and  equal  rights,  render  their  nam- 
es as  famous  and  as  enduring  as  their  achievements. 
Let  these  names — those  of  the  trio  of  good  Americans — 
stand  forever  associated  in  the  minds  and  affections,  the 
admiration  and  love,  of  our  great  nation,  whose  power 
and  influence  because  of  their  lives  and  deeds  shall 
reach  for  good  yet  in  some  sacred  and  advantageous 
manner  all  the  people  of  the  world,  even  those  who 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts. 


Lincoln's  Eloquence. 

The  wonderful  eloquence  of  Abraham  Lincoln — clear, 
sincere,  natural — found  grand  expression  in  his  first  in- 
augural address,  in  which  he  not  only  outlined  his  pol- 
icy toward  the  States  in  rebellion,  but  made  that  beau- 
tiful and  eloquent  plea  for  conciliation.  The  closing  sen- 
tences of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  address  deservedly 
take  rank  with  his  Gettysburg  speech  : 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen, " 
he  said,  "and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civ- 
il war.  The  Government  will  not  assail  you. 

"You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves 
the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven 
to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  'preserve,  protect  and  defend  it. 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 

"The  mystic  cord  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angles  of  our  nature." 


Etmoln'd  faborite  poem  toaa  "®i)  Wi)p  g>l)0ulb  tfje  Spirit 
of  Jlortal  J&t  $rouo/'  bj>  OTilltam  Unox. 


O  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  fast-flitting  meteor,  a  fast  flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high. 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 


The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  goats  to  the  steep, 
The  beggar  that  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  that  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner  that  dared  to  remain  unforgiven, 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  and  the  weed 
That  whither  away  to  let  others  succeed ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  hath  often  been  told. 


Yea!  hope  and  despondence,  and  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  like  sunshine  and  rain ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'T  is  the  wink  of  an  eye,  't  is  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud,— 
O  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 


Lincoln's  Letter  ta  a  Mother. 

An  engrossed  copy  of  the  accompanying  fac- simile  letter 
of  President.  Lincoln  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  hangs  on  the  walls  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford  University,  England,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  purest  English  and  most  elegant  diction  extant. 
It  is  said  that  as  a  model  of  expressive  English,  it  has  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  been  surpassed. 

Executive  Mansion 
Washington,  Nov  21,   1864 
To  Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston  Mass, 
Dear  Madam. 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department 
a  statement  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts 
that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died 
gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and 
fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  you  the  consolation 
that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  republic  they 
died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  as- 
suage the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you 
only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully 

A.  Lincoln, 


Why  He  Was  Great. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  great  because  he  was  an  honest, 
thorough,  faithful  Christian  man.  He  was  the  man 
whom  God  raised  up  to  save  the  Union  and  to  set  be- 
fore the  world  a  great  example.  To  us  who  were  as  wit- 
nesses, he  was  a  man  called  and  assigned  to  a  mighty 
work,  thoroughly  conscious  that  he  was  God's  instru- 
ment to  do  that  wo.k ;  to  the  last  hour  of  the  republic 
he  should  serve  as  an  example  of  the  highest  type  of  the 
statesman,  patriot,  citizen,  in  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple. Was  he  our  greatest  American?  Was  he  greater 
than  Washington?  I  do  not  know.  They  lived  at  differ- 
ent times,  under  different  conditions,  and  were  endow- 
ed with  different  qualities.  They  were  both  great  men. 
But  they  are  neither  rivals  nor  compteitors  in  American 
history  nor  in  the  American  heart.  The  noble  form, 
majestic  presence,  and  patriotic  example  of  Washington 
have  lost  more  of  their  force  upon  the  American  mind 
by  the  lapse  of  one-hundred  years.  The  strong  face  of 
Lincoln  grows  more  beautiful,  his  rich  voice  more  musi- 
cal, his  perfect  sentences  more  powerful  as  they  are 
seen  and  heard  only  in  our  memories.  Hand  in  hand  and 
side  by  side  Washington  and  Lincoln  will  grow  in  in- 
fluence and  power  as  they  recede  into  the  past. — L.  E. 
Chittenden  in  His  Personal  Reminiscences. 


How  Lincoln  Got  Blackstone. 

The  following  story  was  told  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Mr . 
A.  J.  Conant,  the  artist  who  painted  his  portrait  in 
Springfield  in  1860. 

"One  day  a  man  who  was  migrating  to  the  west  drove 
up  in  front  of  my  store  with  a  wagon  which  contained 
his  family  and  household  plunder.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  buy  an  old  barrel  for  which  he  had  no  room  in 
his  wagon,  and  which  he  said  contained  nothing  of 
special  value.  I  did  not  want  it,  but  to  oblige  him  I 
bought  it,  and  paid  him,  I  think,  half  a  dollar  for  it. 
Without  further  examination,  I  put  it  away  and  forgot 
all  about  it  Some  time  after  I  came  upon  the  barrel, 
and  emptying  it  upon  the  floor  I  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rubbish  a  complete  edition  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries. I  began  to  read  those  famous  works  and  the 
more  I  read,  the  more  intensely  interested  I  became. 
Never  in  my  whole  life  was  my  mind  so  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed. I  read  until  I  devoured  them.  It  was  then  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  become  a  lawyer." 


Lincoln  Epigrams. 

Let  the  roll  be  called  and  the  Scholars  respond  to  their 
names  by  quoting  one  of  she  Lincoln  Epigrams. 

Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's  nature 
—opposition  to  it  in  his  love  of  justice. 

If  I  live,  this  accursed  system  of  robbery  and  shame 
in  our  treatment  of  the  Indians  shall  be  reformed. 

In  law,  it  is  good  policy  never  to  plead  what  you  need 
not,  lest  you  oblige  yourself  to  prove  what  you  can  not. 

Understanding  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  aim  at 
the  elevation  of  men,  I  am  opposed  to  whatever  tends 
to  degrade  them. 

The  reasonable  man  has  long  since  agreed  that  intem- 
perance is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  "all 
evils  among  mankind. 

The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect,  and  must 
prevail,  though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  accurately 
to  perceive  them  in  advance, 

I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  right ;  but 
it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this 
Nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 

Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours 
may  lose  hers;  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume 
not  that  I  was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  de- 
serted her. 

By  a  course  of  reasoning,  Euclid  proves  that  all  the 
angles  in  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Now, 
if  you  undertake  to  disprove  that  proposition,  would  you 
prove  it  false  by  calling  Euclid  a  liar? 


Hard  To  Refuse  Pardons. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  in  his  purpose  to 
maintain  the  Union,  Abraham  Lincoln  exhibited  a  will 
of  iron  and  determination  that  could  not  be  shaken, 
but  in  his  daily  contact  with  the  mothers,  wives  and 
daughters  begging  for  the  life  of  some  soldier  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death  for  desertion  or  sleeping  on 
duty  he  was  as  gentle  and  weak  as  a  woman.  It  was  a 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  refuse  a  pardon  if  the  slight- 
est excuse  could  be  found  for  granting9  it. 

Secretary  Stanton  and  the  commanding  generals  were 
loud  in  declaring  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  destroy  the 
discipline  of  the  army  by  his  wholesale  pardoning  of 
condemned  soldiers,  but  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
individual  cases  we  find  that  Lincoln  was  nearlv  al- 
ways  right,  and  when  he  erred  it  was  always  on  the 
side  of  humanity. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  long  struggle  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union,  Mr.  Lincoln  kept  "open  shop," 
as  he  expressed  it,  where  the  general  public  could  al- 
ways see  him  and  make  known  their  wants  and  com- 
plaints. Even  the  private  soldier  was  not  denied  admit- 
tance to  the  President's  private  office,  and  no  request 
or  complaint  was  too  small  or  trivial  to  enlist  his  sym- 
pathy  and  interest. 


Wm.  J.  Bryant  Tribute. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  one  of  America's  immortals.  He 
grows  in  the  affections  of  the  people  with  each  passing 
year.  He  was  a  product  of  our  civilization,  reared 
among  the  people,  and  their  friend.  As  an  orator  he  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  in  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion and  force  of  argument ;  as  a  patriot,  he  was  wholly 
devoted  to  his  country's  welfare  and  followed  lofty  ideals ; 
as  a  statesman,  he  fought  principles  rather  than  men, 
and  thus  avoided  the  bitternessjof  personal  antagonisms. 
His  birth,  his  boyhood,  his  political  contests,  his  public 
life  and  his  tragical  death  combined  to  give  him  an  uni- 
que place  in  our  Nation's  history.'' 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech. 

*  'Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  Nation,  conceived  in 
Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
were  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  Nation  or  any  Nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  bat- 
tle-field of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  Nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  the  Nation  shall,  un- 
der God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.' ' 


His  Control  of  Men. 

Throughout  the  four  years  of  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  spent 
a  greal  deal  of  time  in  the  War  Department,  receiving 
news  from  the  front  and  conferring  with  Secretary  of 
War  Stanton  concerning  military  affairs. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  War  Secretary,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who 
had  succeeded  Simon  Cameron,  was  a  man  of  wonderful 
personality  and  iron  will.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
no  other  man  could  have  managed  the  great  war  Secre- 
tary so  well  as  Lincoln.  Stanton  had  his  own  way  in 
most  matters,  but  when  there  was  an  important  differ- 
ence of  opinion  he  always  found  Lincoln  was  the  mas- 
ter. 

Although  Mr.  Lincoln's  communications  to  the  gen- 
erals in  the  field  were  oftener  suggestions  than  positive 
orders,  every  military  leader  recognized  Mr.  Lincoln's 
ability  in  military  operations.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Lincoln  followed  closely  every  plan  and  move- 
ment of  McClellan,  and  the  correspondence  between 
them  proves  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  been  far  the  abler  gen- 
eral  of  the  two.  He  kept  close  watch  of  Burnside,  too, 
and  when  he  gave  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Pot- 
omac to  "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  he  also  gave  that  gen- 
eral some  fatherly  counsel  and  advice  which  was  of 
great  benefit  to  him  as  a  commander. 
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